"A young fellow like you has better things to do than to cram
declensions into brats," he said. "Put yourself in cold storage, my dear
Lachaume. We shall soon be back in office again. And when that
happens,, whether they like it or not, in the normal course of events I
shall be Prime Minister. It will be my Ministry."

Simon stayed seconded from the university under the pretext of
doing some vague form of historical research, while still continuing to
draw his salary; and, during the interregnum, engaged in journalism.

He was known to L3Echo du Matin. In the absence of Noel
Schoudler, Simon made friends with his son. The latter had great plans
of which he told Simon.

"I want to dust some of the cobwebs from the old business/' said
Francois Schoudler at their third meeting, "bring something youthful
to it, make the greatest possible use of the opportunities of our time.
We're pretty much the same age, so you'll understand what I mean.
We've got photography, we've got speed in the transmission of news.
A newspaper today must have immediate and direct means of com-
munication with all the capitals of the world, know exactly what's going
on everywhere. The public today wants coverage: concise^ complete
and exact information."

He waved out his match with a wide sweep of his arm and threw it
with precision into the ashtray. He had assurance, faith, and the en-
thusiasm of youthful strength. "It's true to say/' thought Simon, "that
to be born rich is a good springboard! You gain ten years by it, the
ten important years."

"And then there's the question of news of human-interest which makes
the reader feel that he's personally concerned in what has happened,"
Frangois Schoudler continued. "Well, here we take too much time
about it in my opinion, we write belles-lettres, there's no human interest
in them. Old Muller, the editor-in-chief, is a nice chap, but he belongs
to another age. When my father comes back, we shall alter all that.
I've also got an idea for a weekly that will revolutionize the periodical
press. In the meantime, my dear chap, we'd like to have anything
you'd care to write for us. Listen, what about an enquiry into 'Public
Opinion, 1922,' what it wants, what it hopes for, where it gets its infor-
mation? Think about it. It might help our ideas a lot."

Simon, who a year earlier had thought of nothing but literary con-
tributions, approved these ideas and saw a secondary career opening
before him in journalism proper.

"Public opinion," he said to himself, "is one of the stepping-stones
to power, and it wouldn't be at all a bad idea if I could make some
impact on it while I'm waiting for us to return to power. It would be
a good string to my bow."

Having loyally associated himself with his Minister's fortunes, he had
borrowed from him the us which he proudly repeated.
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